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John Stobaeus, 

On The God {Anthology 1.1.24-40) 

translated by L.K.M. Maisel 
from the Greek text established by C. Wachsmuth * 1 

[In the early 5th century CE, John Stobaeus compiled a massive florilegium, called simply the Anthology. 
We do not have it in its complete original form (cf. Photius Bibl. 167 ). but what survives is still extensive. It 
consists of excerpts taken from poets and prose writers of the preceding millennium, much of which would 
otherwise be lost. It also gives a broad insight into what was read in the late antique pagan milieu that 
produced great Platonic philosophers like Proclus. As the texts translated here demonstrate, the same people 
who read Plato, Porphyry and Iamblichus also read (non-technical) Stoic philosophy with approval. 
Uncharitably, one could accuse Stobaeus of a lack of nuance in pulling from philosophies that were opposed 
to each other, but I think that he is quite right to see a common thread running through them: they are all 
attempts by polytheistic thinkers to articulate the nature of the gods and especially of that one especially 
exalted figure called Zeus, the demiurge, or simply “The God”.] 
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1 C. Wachsmuth & O. Hense, loannis Stobaei Anthologium, vol. 1 (1894). 
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<John Stobaeus, Anthology 1.1, containing excerpts which show...> 

That The God is the demiurge of all beings ( ton onton ) and manages the whole through 
the plan of his providence {toi tes pronolas logoi), and of what kind of substance his 
existence is (poias ousias hypdrkhei). 

<24-27: Short statements about Zeus> 

(24) <From an unknown philosopher> 

Whatever is a god? 2 A mind {nous). And what is a mind? Thought ( phronesis ). But you shall 
call Zeus ( Zena ) that from which 3 we always have life {zen). 

(25) From Porphyry's About Cult Statues <fragment 354.42-44 Smith> 4 

Now Zeus is the whole cosmos, a living being (made) out of living beings and a god out of 
gods. But Zeus is also The God, 5 insofar as he is a mind {nous) from which all things proceed, 
since he creates {demiourgei) through intellections {noemasin). 

(26) From Chrysippus <fragment 1062 von Arnim> 6 

Now Zeus {Zena) seems to be named from his having given life {to zen) to all. And they call 
him Dia 7 because he is the origin of all things and all things (exist) through {di[a]) him. 

(27) From Plato's Cratylus <396a4-8> 

Some call him Zena, others Dia ; 8 and combined into one, they show the nature of the god; 9 and 
we said that the purpose of a name is to do just that. Now, if anyone is the cause of life {zen) 
for us and all others, none is more so than the ruler and king of all things. 


2 Probably generic, but perhaps The God (i.e. Zeus) is meant. 

3 ‘From which’ ( hothen ) rather than ‘through which’ {di’ hon), as in Plato {Cratylus 396b 1-2), so the second pun 
of di ’ hon ~ Dios (the genitive of Zeus) is lost/avoided. 

4 A. Smith, Porphyriiphilosophi fragmenta, 1993. The same fragment is quoted, with much more of the context 
by Eusebius, Preparation of the Gospel 3.8.2-3.9.9. From this we learn that Stobaeus took excerpt 23 (not 
translated here), an Orphic hymn to Zeus, from the same text of Porphyry’s. 

5 “The God” is a conjecture by Wachsmuth. If this is correct, Porphyry is saying that Zeus is both the demiurge 
(The God) and the created cosmos of Plato’s Timaeus; compare excerpt 28. If Wachsmuth’s text is too speculative 
here, Smith’s more conservative reading on the other hand seems illogical. 

6 J. von Arnim, Stoicomm veterum fragmenta, vol. 2 (1903). 

7 Zena and Dia are different accusative forms of the name Zeus. 

8 See previous footnote. 

9 See footnote 3. 
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<28: Platonic meanings of ‘the god’> 10 
(28) <From an unknown Platonist> n 

I assert that the name ‘the god’ is used in reference to both the demiurge and the cosmos. 
And it seems to me (to come) first, in accordance with my own usages, to consult Plato as a 
witness of an opinion of this kind. For Plato also calls the demiurge of all things Zeus, and he 
also (calls) this cosmos a god. The demiurge, firstly, in this manner: when he talks about the 
motion of the All in the Phaedrus <246e4-6>, he says the following about the great Zeus: 

The mighty ruler in heaven, Zeus, driving a winged chariot, leads as the first, 
ordering all things and taking care of them; and the host ( stratia ) of gods and of 
daemons follows behind. 

It is clear, I should think, that he is referring to the maker of all things in this passage, since he 
also gives him the gods in the region of the cosmos as followers. He is saying, then, that the 
gods follow his providence as soldiers ( stratiotai ); he called these gods soldiers because they 
command (strategousin) this war of becoming. 12 Similarly, the Pythagorean Onatas 13 refers to 
the demiurge and the gods who follow him, since he says thus: 

And the other gods relate to the first and noetic god like choir singers to the 
choral leader or soldiers ( stratiotai ) to the general (. stratagon ). 

Furthennore, Plato refers to both in the letter <6> to Hennias and Coriscus <323d2-3>, for he 
calls the demiurge 


10 I use “Platonic meanings” in a double sense here: 1. Our unknown Platonist argues that Plato himself used hd 
theds in two technical meanings (in addition to the ordinary meaning, “the god”). Namely, he calls the cosmos 
"the god”, (roughly) like the Stoics, but also the demiurge, as an entity distinct from the cosmos. 2. As far as I am 
able to tell, "the god” never has a technical meaning in Plato at all, and is used to refer to the demiurge or the 
cosmos in exactly the same way as it can refer to Zeus or (in the feminine) to Athena. This makes the “Platonic 
meanings” those of the Platonists, rather than of Plato himself. >£• The earliest technical use of “the god” is found 
in Theophrastus’ On First Principles 24.1, in reference to the demiurge of Plato, presumably reflecting the usage 
of the Platonic Academy. When speaking from his own position {On First Principles 4.5), he does call "the first 
principle of all things” divine, but merely compares it to “the god” (=gods in a generic sense), much like Aristotle 
does in Metaphysics A; on this latter point, see Erwin Sonderegger, Aristoteles, Metaphysik A: Ein spekulativer 
Entwurf. Einfuhrung, Ubersetzung, Kommentar, 2008, as well as R. Bodeus (full reference at the end of the 
footnote). X. Late in Theophrastus’ lifetime, “the god” acquired its Stoic technical meaning, “cosmos / cosmic 
god”. When the Platonists reasserted themselves against the dominant Stoic philosophy in the late Hellenistic/early 
Roman period, the distinction of the demiurge and the cosmos had to be argued for, since several Stoic interpreters 
of Plato’s Timaeus had minimized or denied it. Against the conventional view that "the god” already has a 
technical meaning (translatable as God in something like the Christian sense) in Plato and Aristotle, see R. Bodeus 
(tr. J. Garrett), Aristotle and the Theology of the Living Immortals, 2000, and Gerd van Riel, Plato’s Gods, 2013. 

11 Briefly summarized: Zeus is the demiurge (i.e. The God), but “the god” can also mean the cosmos insofar as the 
gods of the cosmos are sometimes collectively referred to simply as "the god”. But our Platonist does not, 
apparently, reckon the cosmos as a deity distinct from the gods inside it, as the Stoics (and, in fact, many Platonists) 
do. 

12 I.e. they administrate the disorder of the world of becoming, as opposed to the ideal world of eternal being, 

13 See excerpt 39. 
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the leader of all the gods, of those who are and those who will be. 14 
Now, we know that the gods who will be are those which are forever generated, that is those 
which are joined to bodies at some point in time. 15 In the Timaeus <34a8-bl>, after he has 
distinguished the gods from the multitude, he names them all in the singular, because of their 
location in the cosmos. For he says: 

Such was the reasoning of the god who forever is about the god who at one point 
would be. 

For it is obvious that the god who is reasoning is the demiurge, but the cosmos is named as the 
god who will be and is forever coming into being. Homer, too, (says) thus: 

Zeus went to Oceanus, to the blameless Ethiopians 
Yesterday, for a feast, and all the gods followed along. 

But on the twelfth day, he will go again to Olmypus. (Iliad 1.423-5) 

He spoke these things about Zeus in the region of the cosmos: 16 on the one hand, the gods all 
follow along because the multitude of the gods is a work of the demiurge generated along with 
the cosmos; but when they reach Olympus, they show their distinctiveness, so that Zeus is 
named as someone specific ( heterou ), distinguished from the (other) gods. So - since the poem 
must bring the myth ( mytheuma ) to its end - when Thetis came to Olympus: 

She found far-seeing Cronides 17 sitting apart from the others 
On the highest peak of many-ringed Olympus. (Iliad 1.498-499) 

Now, as for the twelfth (day) on which the gods return, one must understand this in reference 
to when the twelve zodiacal signs complete the celestial path, and the circuit leads them back 
around to the (same) position. For the same order (logos) applies to souls and gods. 


14 Our Platonist is not quoting word for word in this instance, but it seems that the copy of the sixth letter being 
used said "the leader of all the gods”, not "the leader of all (things), the god”, as modern editions do. It is only 
one letter’s difference: 0ecov vs. 0edv. 

15 This would suggest that the souls (?) of these gods preexist their "creation” by the demiurge, which is only a 
joining to bodies in the cosmos. This is an ingenious interpretation of Plato’s description of the created cosmos as 
a “statue of the eternal gods” (Timaeus 37c6-7). Although one may not accept this as the definite reading of Plato, 
it is certainly preferable to ignoring the eternal gods or even expunging them from the text. One only wishes our 
Platonist had told us a little more about the “gods who are” and their incorporeal existence. 

16 But not, it seems, about a cosmic Zeus who would be distinct from the demiurge? 

17 Zeus, the son of Cronos. 
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<29a-b: Doxography> 18 
(29a) <From an unnamed source> 19 

When Thales was asked, “What is the oldest of all beings?”, he answered, “God, 20 since it is 
something ungenerated ( agenneton ).” 21 

When Socrates was asked, “What is god?”, 22 he said, “The (to) immortal and eternal.” 
When Hermes was asked, “What is god?”, 23 he said, “The demiurge of all things (ton holdn), 
a most wise mind (nous) and eternal.” 


(29b) <From Aetius, Opinions of the Philosophers> 

<Milesian philosophers, 6 th century BCE> 

- Thales (considers the) mind (noun) of the cosmos to be The God 24 , and (thinks) the All (to 
be) both ensouled and full of daemons; and that his divine power (dynamin) of movement 
(kinetiken) pervades the elemental moisture throughout. 25 

- Anaximander declared the infinite heavens/worlds (ouranoiis) gods. 26 

- Anaximenes: the air (is The God). But by the things that are called thus, one must understand 
the powers pervading the elements or the bodies. 27 


18 Doxography is a modem term for writings which are not philosophical so much as meta-philosophical or 
comparative. The most influential Greek doxography (from which excerpt 29b is taken), attributed to a shadowy 
Aetius, ordered the different opinions according to topic rather than treating each philosopher or philosophy 
separately. Strictly speaking, however, only 29b belongs to the doxographic genre, as 29a assigns a number of 
(non-sectarian) views to authoritative figures, without (a) differentiating them as distinct positions or (b) 
connecting them to a larger body of thought connected to the figure in question. Thus we should not, e.g., call the 
third saying of 29b “Hermetic” in any substantial sense. Loosely, all three might be called either Stoic or Platonic. 

19 This is a piece of what is sometimes called wisdom literature, a genre that is connected with philosophy, but not 
sectarian and in many ways autonomous (see previous footnotes). This found its arguably highest literary 
expression in Plutarch’s Dinner of the Seven Wise Men, but the Life of Secundus the Philosopher and the Dialogue 
between the Emperor Hadrian and Epictetus the Philosopher are similar. More loosely, one may compare the kind 
of collections of mostly spurious sayings of wise men found in Greek, Syriac, Arabic, Persian and other languages, 
e.g. the Christian “ thesaura minora ” edited in H. Erbse, Theosophorum Graecorum fragment a, 1995. 

20 Probably generic, so to speak “godkind” (in analogy to "humankind”), but perhaps The God. 

21 Almost word for word the same question and reply are found in Plutarch, The Dinner of the Seven Wise Men 
153cl 1—12. 

22 In light of the generic answer, the question may be parsed more precisely as: “What is any god like?” 

23 In light of the specific answer, the question is to be understood as: “What is the nature of The God?” Unlike the 
previous two answers, which answer in the more abstract neuter gender, Hermes’ reply is about a being gendered 
masculine (perhaps suggestive of Zeus). 

24 Ho theos or The God is an eminently comparative term that is at home in this genre, for besides its technical 
meaning in Stoicism (=cosmos / cosmic god), in Platonism (^demiurge), in Roman-period Aristotelianism (=first 
mover), under Stoic dominance it came to be used in descriptions of almost all philosophical systems (often 
replacing/supplementing the earlier, Aristotelian comparative term arkhe or ‘first principle’). 

25 All this is based on three ideas or sayings attributed to Thales (who left no writings) at an early period, firstly 
that all things come from water, secondly that magnets have souls, and thirdly that “all things are full of gods”. In 
Aristotelian terms, water is the arkhe (‘firstprinciple’), and Aristotle also first attributes, with hesitation, something 
like the idea of a world soul (invented by Plato) to the much earlier Thales (De anima 411a). 

26 The meaning and origin/reliability of this tenet is unclear. 

27 Anaximenes’ air is the origin of all things, and so becomes the first principle in Aristotelian terminology, and 
The God in Stoic terms. But what does it mean that "the things that are called thus”, i.e. the gods in the ordinary 
sense, are “powers pervading the elements or the bodies”? What kernel of Anaximenean thought (if any) lies 
behind this statement, whose terminology is Hellenistic (Stoic?), is difficult to judge - perhaps nothing more than 
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<Anaxagoreans, 5 th century BCE> 

- Archelaus (considers) air and mind (noun) The God, however not that the mind is creator of 
the cosmos ( kosmopoidn ). 28 

- Anaxagoras (considers) a cosmos-creating ( kosmopoidn ) mind The God. 29 

<Democritus, ca. 460-370 BCE> 

- Democritus (considers) an intellect in spherical fire The God. 30 

<Stoic philosophers of the 3 rd century BCE> 

- Diogenes (of Babylon) and Cleanthes and Oenopides: the soul of the cosmos (is The God). 31 

<Pythagoras, 6 th century BCE> 

- Pythagoras, out of the (two) first principles, (considers) the monad, which is the nature of the 
One and the mind (nous) itself, to be a god and the Good, and (he considers) the indefinite dyad, 
around which is the material mass, to be <a daemon> and the Evil. 32 

<Posidonius the Stoic, 2 nd /l st century BCE> 

- Posidonius: an intellective (noerdn) and fiery spirit ( pneuma ), which has no shape (, morphen ), 
but changes into what it wishes and becomes assimilated to all things (is The God). 

<01d (Platonic) Academy, 4 th century BCE> 

- Speusippus: the mind (noun), which is neither the same as the One nor as the Good, but has 
its own nature (idiophue), (is The God). 33 


that he thought there were gods other than air (which he is may not have called a god in the first place, and certainly 
not The God). 

28 This is clearly said as a distinguishing factor between Anaxagoras and his follower Archelaus, but what it 
actually means is not clear (to me, at least). 

29 None of the early philosophers used The God in a technical sense, but Anaxagoras’ mind seems to have had a 
direct influence on Plato’s demiurge, and so an indirect one on The God of the Stoics, so this is one of the least 
distorting retroactive applications of the term. 

30 Democritus 4 view of the gods is not well understood, so it is hard to contextualize this tenet or assess its 
reliability. 

31 This is true of all Stoics, although “soul of the cosmos” is not the most common term to describe or define The 
God. Generally, the different definitions of the Stoics given here all harmonize, and represent different facets or 
perspectives on the same entity. 

32 This is a complex, composite tenet that has very little to do with the historical Pythagoras. It might be better 
described as Neo-Pythagorean or Platonic (“Middle Platonist”). There were Pythagoreans in Plato and Aristotle’s 
times who thought that numbers were the fundamental ontological entities, apparently, but it was Plato who 
designated the monad and the indefinite dyad as principles. The other terms identified with the monad (One, mind, 
The Good, the Good) are also Platonic, though not every Platonist thought these were all the same. The contrast 
between a Good God and an Evil Daemon is a Greek parsing (found in Aristotle) of the Persian Zoroastrian 
doctrine that the two first beings, by whom all other things were created, are the good Ohrmazd and the evil 
Ahriman. The legends of Pythagoras’ journeys to learn from the wise men of other peoples encouraged the drawing 
of connections between Zoroastrianism and Pythagorean doctrine, and hence with Platonic philosophy, which was 
seen by some as faithful to the teachings of Pythagoras himself. Perhaps the possibility of an Evil Soul raised by 
Plato in the Laws also played a role in the creation of this doxographic entry. 

33 In other words, Speusippus understood Plato’s demiurge from the Timaeus to be a mind, but did not identify 
him with the Form of the Good from the Republic or the One from the Parmenides, as some later Platonists did 
(see the entries on Pythagoras above and on Plato below). 
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<Peripatetics (Aristotelians) of the 2 nd century BCE> 

- Critolaus and Diodorus of Tyre: a mind of impassive ( apathous ) ether (is The God). 34 

<Heraclitus, 6 th /5 th century BCE, and Stoics of the 3 rd -2 nd century BCE> 

- Heraclitus (considers) the periodical, eternal fire (to be The God), whereas fate 
( heimarmenen ), (i.e.) the order (logos) that (arises) from contrariety ( enantiodromias ), 35 is the 
demiurge of the things that are (ton onton ). 36 

- Zeno the Stoic: (the) fiery mind of cosmos (is The God). 

- Mnesarchus (the Stoic): the cosmos, which has the first substance from spirit ( pneumatos ), 
(is The God). 

- Boethus (the Stoic) declared the ether to be The God. 37 

<Eleatic philosophers, 5 th century BCE> 

- Parmenides: the unmoved and limited, spherical (is The God). 

- Melissus and Zeno (of Elea): the one and All and only, eternal and infinite ( apeiron ), (is The 
God). 38 

<Empedocles, 5 th century BCE> 

- Empedocles [...] the one, and (he calls) the one: Necessity, and its matter: the four elements, 
and the forms: Strife and Love. 39 He also says that the elements are gods, and that their mixture 
the cosmos (is also a god), and <that the> unifonn <Sphairos into which> they will be dissolved 
(is also a god). And he thinks that the souls are divine ( thelas ), and that the pure who participate 
in them purely are divine ( theious ) as well. 49 


34 Possibly a definition of the celestial gods, not any one entity. 

35 Literally "running in opposite ways”. 

36 This is Heraclitus with a strong Stoic gloss, but the distinction between The God in the sense of a material cause 
and Fate as the demiurge still preserves a sense that Heraclitus’ philosophy is distinct from Stoicism. 

37 God without the article, but this is what is meant. 

38 Zeno’s positive views are not clear, but the description of Parmenides and Melissus’ positions are accurate; 
however, these are their understandings of Being, not of The God. In Parmenides, the gods (like humans) are part 
of the “way of opinion”, and pure Being alone is real according to the “way of truth”. Melissus does not talk about 
gods at all. 

39 The beginning of this section (including Empedocles’ name) are lost. In this sentence, Platonic/Aristotelian 
categories are applied to Empedocles’ philosophy. (Or is "the one” from some other context?) 

40 For once, we are learning what entities designated as gods or as divine, not what entity is like The God of the 
Stoics. However, there are still several difficulties in relating this testimonium to the rest of the evidence. 
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<01d Academics of the 4 th -3 rd century> 

- Polemo declared the cosmos The God. 41 

- Xenocrates the Chalcedonian, son of Agathenor, considers the monad and the dyad gods, 42 
the former having, like a male, the position of a father, ruling in heaven, and he calls it Zeus, 
and also odd 43 and mind (noun), which is his first god; 44 but (he calls) the latter the female in 
the way of the Mother of Gods, (and says) it rules the sphere below heaven, and this is his world 
soul of the All 45 And (he also calls) the heaven 46 a god and the fiery stars Olympian gods, and 
(thinks there are) other invisible lunar daemons. And he is also of the opinion [...] and they 
pervade the material elements. Of these, he calls [...] 47 Hades, the one pervading moisture 
Poseidon, and the one pervading the earth Demeter the planter ( phytosporon ). He adapted all 
these things from Plato and in turn inspired the Stoics. 

- Plato: 48 the One, the Single ( monophues ), the monadic, what really is/real Being (to ontos on), 
the Good: but all such names aim at the Mind (noun). Now Mind is The God, a separate form; 
and let the separate be understood as what is not mixed with any matter, and (which is) 
entangled with none of the corporeal things, and which has no share in the passivity of nature. 49 
The other divine things are intelligible (noeta) offspring of this father and maker. They are the 
so-called intelligible cosmos <and the ideas>, and they are the models (paradeigmata ) of the 
visible cosmos. In addition to these, there are certain powers (called gods) in the ether 
(enaitherioi) - but logoi are incorporeal 50 - and 51 in the air ( enaerioi ) and in the water (enydroi). 
And the visible (gods) are Sun, Moon, Stars, Earth, and the cosmos which contains all things. 

<Aristotle, 3 rd century BCE> 

- Aristotle (considers) the highest (anotato) god 52 a <separate> fonn, like Plato, superposed on 
the sphere of the All, 53 which is a body of ether (aitherion soma), called the fifth (body or 
element) by him. 


41 The same case as in footnote 37. 

42 Compare the entry on Pythagoras. As with Empedocles, the doxographer seems to be explaining Xenocrates’ 
own use of the word “god”. 

43 As in odd number. Odd numbers were sometimes associated with masculinity and even ones with feminity. 

44 The numbering of gods occurs in Platonism when multiple entities (e.g. the demiurge and the cosmos) can be 
referred to as The God. But does it really go as far back as to Xenocrates? 

45 1.e. world soul. 

46 Heaven or ourands may mean the entire cosmos or the higher parts of it, but not something beyond the cosmos. 

47 Wachsmuth thinks Hades pervades the air above the earth. 

48 The positive doctrines of Plato are still hotly disputed, but this description may be seen as one expression of 
mainstream Platonic philosophy in the early Roman imperial period. But even this mainstream was very diverse. 

49 “In the passive part of nature”? 

50 An aside to draw a distinction between this part of Plato’s tenets and the logoi of Stoicism? 

51 Wachsmuth adds “and in the fire” (empyroi) in analogy to Alcinous 15. 

52 This is probably the first mover (better known as “unmoved mover”). 

53 The outermost layer of the onion-like spherical cosmos. 
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<Stoics, from around 300 BCE> 

- The Stoics declare there to be an intellective god ( noerdn theon), a craftsman-like ( tekhnikon ) 
fire, procedurally in motion to generate the cosmos, containing within itself all the seminal 
principles (spermatikous logons ) on whose pattern all things arise according to fate 
(,heimarmenen ). And as spirit pervades the whole of the cosmos, it changes its appellations 54 in 
line with the subdivisions of the whole of matter through which it ranges. The cosmos is a god, 
and the stars and the earth (are also gods); but the highest ( anotato ) 55 god of all is (the) mind 
within ether (noun enaitherion). 56 

<Epicurus, from around 300 BCE> 

- Epicurus (considers) the gods to be anthropomorphic, but perceptible only by reason, because 
the nature of the images 57 consists in such small particles. And he considers the four following 
natures to be imperishable 58 according to kind (kata genos ): the atoms, the empty, the infinite, 
the correspondences; and these are called the homoeomeries and elements. 

<30: Relation of demiurge to cosmos> 

(30) <From “Hermes”, To Tat: The Mixing-Bowl or the Monad = Corpus Hermeticum 
4,1.4-9> 59 

The body of that one 60 is such 61 that it is intangible, invisible, immeasurable, unextended, 62 
and unlike any other body, as it neither fire nor water nor air nor spirit; 63 but these all (spring) 
from it, since, being good (agathds), he did not wish to dedicate this (body) and to order the 
earth for himself alone. 64 


54 Of course it is not spirit itself that changes names but humans that give different names to the spirit in different 
regions of the cosmos. To use an example from the entry on Xenocrates, the power pervading water which is called 
Poseidon is in one sense merely the portion of all-pervading spirit that lies in the region of water. 

55 The phrase “highest god”, especially in this specific Greek wording used in this entry and the previous one on 
Aristotle, is very unusual. 

56 Although in one sense different gods’ names are arbitrary names for parts of a single being, on the other hand 
the structure of the cosmos is not homogeneous but highly complex, and there are even reasons for treating the 
cosmos as a whole and the ruling part of the cosmos (the mind in ether) as distinct gods, as is done here. 

57 According to Epicurus, small “images” stream forth from the gods in a way similar to the process by which 
visible images are sent from the perceived object to the eye, but on account of their fineness, they are not seen by 
normal vision (but, e.g., in dreams). 

58 This information seems to be added because the gods of the Epicureans do not remotely fulfill the roles 
doxographers expect The God to play. 

59 Lines 4-9, that is, in the edition of A.-J. Festugiere & A.D. Nock, Corpus Hermeticum, vol. 1 (1946). 

60 The demiurge (explicitly named as such earlier in the text). 

61 The independent text has “That is his body”, not "the body is such”, but when isolated from the first few lines 
of The Mixing-Bowl, the latter reading gives the better sense. 

62 More literally "inextensible” (with G.R.S. Mead, Thrice-Greatest Hermes, Vol. 2 [1906], p. 85), but 1 think 
unextended is the upshot of it. 

63 That it might be of earth is not even considered. Spirit (pneuma) is not immaterial as usually in Christianity but 
a very fine body (fiery air). In Stoicism, The God is spirit. 

64 A reminiscence of Plato’s Timaeus 29e, where the demiurge, because “he was good” and without envy, creates 
the cosmos to be as much like himself as possible. 
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<31-32: Poetry> 


(31) <Unnamed author, so-called “hymn to all gods”> 65 

Of strong Heracles, who purified the entire earth, 66 

and the rock-climbing god Pan Nornius 67 the lustful, 

and the healer of the dead, most happy Asclepius, 

and the oldest goddess, Hygieia 68 of splendid gifts, 

and the Dioscuri, who are seen as apparitions on fast-sailing ships, 

and the Curetes, who are the companions of Rhea, the mother of Zeus, 

and the Charites, 69 greatest to remember in every work, 

and the Seasons, the children of Time, 70 who bring forth all things, 

and the mountain Nymphs, who haunt the springs— 

Let us hymn the blessed ones, o Zeus-begotten Muses, with undying songs, 71 

[-] 


(32) <From Philemon 95 PCG> 12 

The one from whom no one can hide what they do, 
nor what they want to do or once did of old, 

Neither god or human. For I am 
Air, whom one might also call Zeus. 

I am, as is the activity of a god, in all places, 

In Athens as well as in Patrai and Sicily, 

In all cities, in all households, 

In all of you; there is no place 

Where there is no air; and he who is present everywhere 
Necessarily knows all things. 


65 This is the title assigned by E. Heitsch, Die griechischen Dichterfragmente der romischen Kaiserzeit, vol. 2 
(1964), 43. He treats this as one excerpt (whose ending is lost), Wachsmuth separates the last line as separate (as 
29b). 

66 By freeing it of monsters like the Nemean lion. 

67 ‘‘of the shepherds”. 

68 “Health”. 

69 The Graces. 

70 Or “Horai, children of Chronos”. 

71 1.e. songs “of Heracles”, etc.? That would explain why the names are all in the genitive. 

72 This is Philemon the Elder, the 4 th -3 rd cent. BCE comic poet. PCG is Rudolf Kessel et al., Poetae Comici Graeci, 
vol. 7 (1989). Kessel marks line 2 as an interpolation. Lines 1 ;3—4 are also cited in the scholia vetera on Aratus, 
with the introduction: “But others, who understand Zeus to be the air, adduce as a witness the comic poet Philemon, 
since he says”, etc. 
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<33-35: Divine providence> 

(33) <From Arrian’s record of Epictetus’ discourse On Providence 1.6.1—11> 

(1) It is easy to praise providence for each of the things that arise in the cosmos as long as 
one has these two: the ability to consider each of the things that arise holistically (in light of 
each other), and a well (developed) sense of gratitude. (2) Without these, one will either not 
perceive their usefulness, or see it but not come to be grateful for them. (3) If The God had 
created colors and all the things that are visible, but had not created a faculty to actually see 
them, what use would that have been? None at all! (4) And take the reverse, if he had indeed 
created the faculty, but nothing that could affect the faculty of vision, what use would that have 
been? None! (5) And what if he had created both, but not the light? (6) It would have been no 
use! So who has made this agree with that, and that with this? Who has made the blade fit the 
sheath and the sheath the sword? No one at all? (7) But we usually assume that something so 
finished is the work of a craftsman, and not some random structure. (8) So, does each of those 
indicate a craftsman, but visibility and vision and light do not? (9) And what about male and 
female and their desire for sex with each other? What about their faculty to use the organs which 
are intended for this purpose? Do they not indicate a craftsman? Yes, they do! (10) And what 
about the intricate construction of our mind? We not only receive impressions from sensible 
things in it when they affect us, but we can also (mentally) select some one thing, and remove 
it, or add something, or create some combination of them, or, by Zeus, we can substitute parts 
of some with parts of others that are related in some way! Are such things not enough to move 
anyone to change their mind and stop ignoring the craftsman? (11) And if not, they must explain 
to us what else is creating all these things, or how things that are so wonderful and intricately 
designed can come into being randomly and spontaneously. 

(34) <From Arrian’s record of Epictetus’ discourse> That the divine watches over all 
<1.14.1-10> 

(1) When (Epictetus) was asked by someone how one might be convinced that everything 
that is done under him is watched over by The God, he said: “Don’t you think that all things 
are united in one?” 73 - “I do”, said (the other). (2) “So then, don’t you think that the things on 
earth have an affinity 74 with the things in heaven?” - “I do”, was the answer. 

( 3 ) “And how else would there be such regularity, (if not) by command of The God, that 
when he tells the plants to blossom, they blossom, when he tells them to bud, they bud, when 


73 The Stoic position that the All (or the cosmos) is one. 

74 The Greek sympatheia can have a philosophical meaning of something like “(mutual) influence at a distance”. 
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he tells them to produce fruit, they produce it, when he tells them to ripen, they ripen, and when 
he tells them cast off and shed their leaves, (they do it), and when he tells them to contract and 
remain at rest and inactive, they remain inactive? (4) And what else would be the origin of the 
great changes and transformations from opposite to opposite that are observed on earth when 
the moon waxes or wanes and when the sun approaches and recedes. (5) But if the plants and 
our bodies are so entangled with the whole and so affected by this affinity, won’t this apply 
even more so to our souls? (6) And if the souls are so entangled and connected with The God 
as to be sections and particles of his, won’t The God perceive their every movement as his own 
and rooted in himself? 

“(7) Now, you have the ability to reflect on the divine administration and every (work) of 
the divine, as well as on human affairs, and you can take in a myriad things, both with your 
senses and mentally, and in the very same instant you will be accepting some, rejecting some, 
and suspending judgement about others. (8) You’re storing up so many impressions from such 
a quantity and variety of things in your soul; because you’re affected by them, you arrive at 
mental notions ( epinoias ) equiform to the original impressions; and, one after the other, you 
(leam and) retain skills and memories from those myriad things. 

“(9) And yet The God is supposed to not have the capacity to watch over all things? To not 
be present to all things? To not receive any sort of information from all things? (10) The sun is 
able to illuminate so great a part of the All, leaving only a small portion - that which is covered 
by the shadow the earth casts - without light. But the one who has created and directs the sun, 
which is only a small part of him compared to the whole, he is supposed to not be able to 
perceive all things? 

(35) From Iamblichus's Letter to Poimenius <Letter 11 Dillon-Polleichtner> 75 

The gods conduct fate ( heimarmenen ) by correcting (wrongs) throughout the All; their 
corrections sometimes effect a lessening of evils, sometimes relief (for them), and at times their 
removal. Through this, then, fate regulates things for the sake of the good, but in so regulating 
does not become fully apparent to the disorderly nature of Becoming. In this way, destiny 
( pepromene ) is all the more preserved, while any deviations from it are constrained by the 
undeviable goodness of the gods, because it does not permit any slide into disorderly 
discordance. In light of this, neither the boniformity 76 of providence nor the self-determination 
of the soul nor any of the most noble (things/doctrines) must be abandoned, 77 since they exist 
together by the will of the gods. 

75 J. M. Dillon & W. Polleichtner, Iamblichus of Chalcis: Letters, 2009. 

76 Or more simply, “goodness”. But to agathoeides is specifically conformity with the Form of the Good. 

77 The Greek puts it positively, but 1 think in English the negative better captures the sense of paradox. 
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<36: Description of The God> 

(36) From <Pseudo->Aristotle’s Letter to Alexander <On the Cosmos 400b7-401a27> 78 

On the whole, what the pilot is on a ship, what the charioteer is in a chariot, what the choral 
leader is in the choir, what the law is in the city, what the general is in the army, this is what 
The God 79 is in the cosmos, except insofar as for all these, there is much toil and movement and 
anxiety in ruling, whereas for him it is painless, effortless and divorced from all bodily 
weakness. Established in immutability, 80 he has all power to do all, move all, direct all things, 
in the way he wishes and where he wishes, in the different forms and different natures; in the 
same way, for example, as the law of a city, while remaining immutable in the souls of those 
who observe it, is able to direct all aspects of politics. Clearly it is because they observe the law 
that officials go to their offices, judges to their courts, councilmen and assemblymen to their 
assembly halls, each where they ought. And one person (is given the honour) to go to the town 
hall for dinners at public expense, another (must) go to the courts as defendant, another to prison 
to be executed. (Through the law,) customary public feasts and annual festivals are established, 
as are sacrifices ( thysxai ) for gods, services ( therapeiai ) for heroes and libations of those who 
have passed on (khoai kekmekoton ). And all the variety of activities undertaken at one single 
command, one customary power, recall the verse that: 

The city is heavy with incense, 

Heavy with songs of praise (paidnon ) and lamentations. 

(Sophocles, Oedipus Rex 4.5) 

We must understand that things stand the same way with that greater city—I mean the cosmos. 
For The God is an impartial law for us, one which can receive no correction or change, and 
which is greater and more permanent, I should think, than any of the laws recorded on tablets. 
With him as immutable and harmonious leader, the All is managed through his disposition of 
heaven and earth, ordering all natures and distributing their respective seeds to plants and 
animals, divided by genera and species, in accord with their natures: vines, date-palms and 
peaches, 


78 It is generally thought that this text—which is certainly not by Aristotle himself—was written as an Aristotelian 
answer to the Platonic demiurge and The God of the Stoics. The entity identified as their equivalent is the first 
mover, which was called divine but not a god (much less The God) by the early Peripatetics (see references in 
footnote 11). In the process, the first mover and Zeus are identified, and features of the Stoic and Platonic principles 
are absorbed, at the cost of some apparent inconsistencies with Aristotle’s own doctrines. Still, no less an ancient 
authority than Alexander of Aphrodisias accepted its authenticity. For developments of Aristotelian philosophy in 
response to other philosophies, see e.g. David Torrijos-Castrillejo, “Alexander of Aphrodisias on Fate, Providence 
and Nature" , in: Forum 3 (2017), where On the Cosmos is also discussed (under the Latin title De mundo). 

19 Without article in the Greek, but so are all the other words in this series of comparisons. 

80 Here and in what follows, “immutable” is literally “immobile”, motion being an umbrella term that includes 
change. 
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sweet figs and olives (Odyssey 7.116), 

as the poet says, and the (trees) that are fruitless but serve another use, planes, pines and box- 
trees, 

alder, poplar and fragrant cypress (Odyssey 5.64), 
as well as those which bear sweet fruit in the autumn, but such as is bad to store, 
pears, pomegranates and apple trees with glossy fruit (Odyssey 7.115), 
and the animals, both wild and tame, and those in the air and on the earth as well as those which 
live in water—they arise, they are nourished, and they perish in compliance with the decree of 
The God. For “all cattle is driven by a goad”, as Heraclitus says. 

Though he is one, he has many names (polyonymos esti ), 81 acquiring names from the effects 
he produces. We call him Zena and Dia, using these names interchangeably, as if to say “di’ 
hon zomen (‘Through him we live’).” 82 He is called the son of Kronos and of Khronos (‘time’), 
because he lasts from one unending epoch to another. 83 He is called Astrapaios (‘of lightning’), 
Brontaios (‘of thunder’), Aithrios (‘of clear weather’), Aitherios (‘ethereal’), Keraunios (‘of 
thunderbolt’), Hyetios (‘of rain’) on account of the rain and the thunderbolts and so on. 84 Again, 
he is named Epikarpios after the crops ( karpon ), and Polieus after the city ( poleos );— 
Genethlios (‘of birth’), Homognios (‘of the same ancestry’), Herkeios (‘of the household’) and 
Patroos (‘paternal, ancestral’), after the different kinds of relationships;—and Hetaireios (‘of 
companions’), Philios (‘of friends’) and Xenios (‘of guests/hosts’);—and further, Stratios (‘of 
the army’) and Tropaioukhos (‘gainer of war trophies’);—Katharsios (‘of purification’), 
Palamnaios (‘avenging’), Hikesios (‘of supplication’) and Meilikhios (‘gracious’), 85 as the 
poets call him;—and very truly, Soter (‘Savior’) and Eleutherios (‘of freedom’). In sum, he is 
Celestial ( ouranios ) and Chthonic ( khthonios ), and takes names from every nature and every 
outcome, since he is the cause of all things. 


81 One sometimes finds this passage described as if Pseudo-Aristotle referred all divine names to The God, but 
these are all titles and names proper to Zeus, either uniquely or in common with other gods. 

82 See excerpts 24-27. 

83 So Khronos is not the true meaning of Kronos, but “of Kronos and of Khronos” together mean something like 
“from eternity to eternity”? 

84 Zeus is understood as the unspoken subject of “(it) is raining”. All the other meteorological phenomena 
discussed here are also attributed to him. 

85 Certain gods who demand propition are euphemistically/hopefully called “gracious”. 
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<37-38: Divine demiurgy> 

(37) From Xenophon's Memorabilia <4.3.3-6> 

(3) Socrates: Say, Euthydemus, has it ever occured to you to ponder that the gods take care 
and furnish all things humans need (for them)? 

Euthydemus: No, by Zeus, I have not. 

SOC: But you know, of course, that first of all we need light, which the gods provide us with. 86 
Euth: By Zeus indeed, and if we didn’t have it, we would in effect be blind, despite having 
eyes. 

SOC: But since we need rest, they provide us with the night, a wonderful break. 

(4) Euth: Quite so, and that is worthy of our thanks. 

SOC: And next, isn’t it a fact that the Sun, with its brightness, indicates the hours of the day and 
illuminates all things, and that, although the night, on account of its darkness, is obscure, still 
the Stars shine at night and indicate the hours of the night, and that this allows us to accomplish 
everything we need to? 

Euth: It is a fact. 

SOC: And the Moon not only indicates the hours of the night, but also the progress of the 
month. 87 

(5) Euth: Indeed. 

SOC: And further, since we need nourishment, they bring this forth from the earth for us, and 
provide seasons fit for this purpose, which produce not only what we strictly need in great 
quantity and variety, but also things for our enjoyment. 88 
Euth: (6) Yes indeed, and these are acts of love for humankind (philanthropa ). 

SOC: And they provide water, 89 which is so precious, in order to assist the earth and the seasons 
in producing and growing the things we need, and in order to help in our nourishment by mixing 
with our food and making it more digestible and more wholesome and more pleasant to taste; 
and what’s more, because we need much of it, they provide us with it unstintingly. 

Euth: This is also providential. 90 


86 Uncontroversial since light comes from the Sun, a god. 

87 Again, these arguments rely on the Stars and the Moon being understood as gods. 

88 This might still refer to the influence of the stars, and especially the Sun, but probably this is a transition to the 
activities attributed to other gods - in this case especially (but not exclusively) to Demeter. The things for 
enjoyment may mean wine (and so the providence of Dionysus)? 

89 The Greek hyei, ’(it) is raining’, was regarded as being an abbreviation of‘the god is raining’ or ‘Zeus is raining’. 
Rivers were also regarded as gods, and springs as having nymphs as divine overseers. 

9° Qj* “This also shows forethought”. 
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(38) From Plato's Sophist <265b4-e7> 

Eleatic stranger: So first of all, let there be two parts of productive (art). 

Theaetetus: Of what sort? 

Str: One is divine and the other human. 

The: I still don’t understand. 

Str: We said, if we recall what was said at the outset, that every power is productive which is 
the cause for things that previously had no existence to come into being. 

The: Yes, I recall. 

Str: So then, considering all the mortal animals and also the plants, which grow on the earth 
out of seeds and roots, and whatever inanimate bodies are formed in the earth, whether fusible 
or infusible - will we say that these things, which once had no existence, came into being 
through the craftsmanship ( demiourgountos ) of anyone but a god? Our should we follow the 
belief of the majority? 91 
The: Which is what? 

Str: That nature produces them from randomly 92 and without any intelligence (dianotas) at 
work. The alternative is (that they are produced) after a plan {logon) and by a divine knowledge 
that comes from a god. 

The: I waver between the two (opinions), perhaps because I am young; but now, looking to you 
and considering that you think they are produced by a god, I believe it, too. 

Str: Very good, Theaetetus! And if I thought that you were one of those who would in time 
come to change their opinion, I would now try and make you agree by argument and stringent 
persuasion. But since I think that it is in your nature to reach the (opinion) you say you are 
already inclining to, even without any arguments from me, I will let it go, as it would be a waste 
of time. But I will posit that the things that are called natural are made by divine artifice, but 
those which are put together from these (natural objects) are made by human artifice. And in 
light of this idea, there will be two kinds of productive (art), one human, the other divine. 

The: Right. 


91 It is easy to see Plato as a theist arguing against atheism or a religious person arguing against naturalism here, 
but that would be anachronistic. The thinkers he is opposing do not necessarily argue against the existence of the 
gods or even against their power to shape aspects of the world, but they are more interested in the role of 
autonomous, universal processes. In Plato’s view, this undermines the traditional idea that the gods create and 
arrange certain parts of the world; but when he argues that the gods are the causes of all or most things, this is also 
an innovation. In fact, while this excerpt may seem to argue against naturalism and for supernaturalism, Plato’s 
doctrine of the primacy of the soul (and thus divine intelligence) over everything else is directly modelled on the 
“materialist” notion of a universal nature, e.g. fire or air, so that soul itself can be called nature (cf. Laws 982c). 
Of course this can only work if soul is not dependent on any other substance, and thus incorporeal - another 
innovation against the commonsensical assumption that gods and souls, like everything else, are made up of some 
stuff. 

92 Literally “from a spontaneous cause”. 
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<39-40: Vindication of the gods> 

(39) 93 From Onatas, On the God and the Divine 94 

The God perceives the other living beings, in a manner neither intelligible ( noetos ) nor 
perceptible ( epaistos ), except to a few humans. 95 For The God himself is intellect (no os) and 
soul and the ruling faculty (to hagemonikdn ) of the entire cosmos; but his powers ( dynamies ), 
of which he is the distributor, 96 are sensible (aisthetai), and so are the (celestial bodies) 
revolving around the entire cosmos. 

Now the god himself is neither visible nor sensible, but only contemplatable ( theoratos ) by 
reason (logoi) and intellect (< nodi ); but his works and acts are manifest and sensible for all 
humans. But it also seems to me that the god 97 is not (only) one, but one (of the gods) is the 
greatest 98 and superior and the one who rules the All, while the many others differ in power 
(<dynamin ); and that over all of them rules he who is greater in terms of power and greatness 
and virtue. And this god would be the one who encompasses the entire cosmos, while the other 
gods ( theoi ) are the ones who run ( theontes )" across heaven along the curvature of the All, 
attending the first and intelligible one (toi pratoi kai noatoi) according to reason. 

But those who say that there is only one god, and not many, err: for they do not fully 
contemplate the exalted doctrine of divine pre-eminence (huperokhes). I say that ruling and 
guiding one’s peers (homoion) is greater and more excellent than anything else. But the other 
gods relate to the first and intelligible god like choir singers to the choral leader, soldiers to a 
general, and soldiers and hoplites to a squad leader and a commander, in that their nature is to 
follow and attend to the one who rules well. Now, both ruler and ruled share in the same work, 
but still, the ruled are not able to be organized for their work if they are without a ruler, as 
neither are choir singers for a common song, nor soldiers for a campaign, if they are without a 
ruler, a general, or a choral leader, respectively. 

But such a nature is in need of nothing, neither of anything internal nor external; hence it 
needs neither to be joined together from two, a soul and a body—for it is entirely soul—, nor 


93 This is a slightly revised version of a more rigidly literal translation first published in 2017 as A Neo- 
Pythagorean Defense of Polytheism by Pseudo-Onatas on academia.edu. It can now be found at 
https://archive.org/details/pseudoonatas . My translation is based on the edition of H. Thesleff, The Pythagorean 
texts of the Hellenistic period, Abo Akademi, 1965. 

94 This text is written in Doric Greek, as are many (Pseudo-)Pythagorean texts, but there are both atticisms and 
hyperdorisms, showing that the author natively wrote Attic Greek. 

95 Thesleff excises the following words: “And his powers ( dynamies ) are manifest; of which 1 suppose he is 
distributer when they are manifest ( enargea ) and perceptible ( epaista ).” 

96 Thesleff here excises: “and the works and the acts”. 

97 Here the meaning is indeterminate: if there is only one, it is “The God” or even “God”, if many, “the species of 
god(s)”. 

98 A frequent epithet of Zeus. 

99 This etymology goes back to Plato. Pseudo-Onatas is anchoring the godhood of the stars in the very word “god”. 
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of any contraries—for to rule and to be ruled are naturally contrary. The mixture with the body 
stains the purity of the soul; for the latter is unmixed and divine, but the former is mortal and 
thoroughly impure ( tholomiges ); in the same way, lead stains gold, and the impure stains what 
is by nature pure. But the god gave the body wholly to the mortal animals by an eternal and 
inescapable necessity. For everything having a share in becoming/birth ( geneseds ) is by nature 
difficult and beggarly. 

Now, just as I said in the beginning of this work, 100 “God” is himself a principle and a first 
(i arkha kai praton ); but the cosmos is “divine” (thews), and so are all the things roaming about 
in it—in the same way that the soul 101 is “Daemon” (< daimon ), since she rules and moves the 
entire living being, but the body is “daemonic”, and so are all of its (parts). This is how one 
must distinguish “God” and “divine”, and “Daemon” and “daemonic”. 102 


(40) From Arrian’s (record) of Epictetus’ (discourse) About Contentment <1.12.1-7> 

(1) Concerning the gods, 103 there are some who say that the divine 104 does not exist; 105 others, 
that it does exist, but is inactive and careless, and exercises no providence over anything; (2) A 
third group, that it does exist and exercise providence, but only for great and celestial things, 
but for nothing upon the earth; a fourth, that they do provide for things on the earth and human 
affairs, but only in general and not individually for each; (3) The fifth group, and this includes 
Odysseus and Socrates, say that: 

Not a movement of mine escapes you (Iliad 10 . 279 - 280). 106 

( 4)i° 7 

If it is rightly said that the goal (of philosophy) is to follow the gods, 108 we must 
consider each (of the five positions) carefully. (5) Now, if there are no gods, how can it be the 
goal to follow the gods? And if they exist, but do not take care of anything, again, how can that 


100 It is unclear to me whether this refers to the beginning of the text as we have it in Stobaeus, or to a lost section 
before this, though I am inclined to take the former view. 

101 Since Pseudo-Onatas has already defined The God as a soul, something else must be meant here, perhaps the 
individual human soul. It does not help comprehension that the meanings being defined by Pseudo-Onatas here 
are quite idiosyncratic. 

102 The quotation marks indicate that the words that are being defined stand without articles—probably because 
the terms rather than the entities are being defined. 

103 Concerning the gods (peri theon ) is an ancient genre of philosophical treatises. Of the opinions described here, 
the first (there are no gods) is rare, but attributed to a handful of figures. The "inactive” gods are those of the 
Epicureans. The third and fourth are probably both to be referred to Roman-period Aristotelians. The fifth is the 
Stoic position. 

104 “qqjg divine” ( td theion) is often treated as a separate concept from the gods, as something more basic, more 
general or more monotheistic, but it simply refers to the divine sphere, i.e. the sphere of the gods. It does have 
technical meanings beside this, but in this instance, "the divine” is a synonym for “the gods”. 

105 “exist” always translates einai (‘being’) in this excerpt. 

106 This is from a prayer of Odysseus to Athena. I take this perfect translation of the Homeric quote from R. Hard 
& C. Gill, Epictetus. Discourses, Fragments, Handbook, 2014. 

107 The Greek text of the independent text, as constituted by H. Schenkl, Epicteti dissertationes abArriano digestae, 
1916, translates: “First, we must consider each of these carefully, to see whether it is valid or invalid.” It seems to 
me that Stobaeus’ version is preferable. 

108 This is a Platonic saying, also attributed to the Pythagoreans and accepted by the Stoics. 
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(goal) be right? (6) But assuming they exist and are providential, if there is no communication 
from them to humanity, and, by Zeus, not to me either, again: how can that (goal) be right? (7) 
Now, one who is noble and good (kalds kagathds ) and has considered all (of these opinions) 
makes their own intentions subordinate to the one who administers all things, like good citizens 
do to the law of their city. 



